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South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
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ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
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Within this State, Out of the State, 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
triends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTA! PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism ot the Primitive Church. 

















LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 

AS IT {8 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
*¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because | go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE ¥ROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaia’, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

C-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in th® 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
a®sociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF TITE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOOQIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il). Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. . 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConSTITUTIONAL CuRIs- 
Pavuv’s Views 


Criticism oF CurisTENDOM. 
Tur Bisie on MarriaGe. 


TIANITY. 
or Marriage. Law or Apbu.tery. 
APPENDIX TO PART III —Cotioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should aequaint themselves 
with the contents of this hook, 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---i3ib!e Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 

ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 
8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 

















posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
‘a Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford. Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HNAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do, (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Four, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &ce. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK; 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

T& Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y.. will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


noi varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Turin Mitx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK. N J 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery gene rally 

WM. R. INSLEE, 
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Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

Jat Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-stree 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. Mis acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 

ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth. Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune 43 Willow Place. 


—— —< a ——— —a 


Our Pet Squirrel. 


Tle was chain’d to pe sure, but the chain it was long, 
And as light asa chain could be, 

And he sat where sweet birds regaled him with song, 
In the fork of a stately tree. 


We fed him with almonds and nuts by the score, 
Which he daintily nibbled up, 

And we question if ever a squirrel before, 
Had his drink from a silver cup. 


He had nothing to do, from morning till night, 
But to eat, drink, play, and to sleep; 

And it seemed to afford him especial delight 
On his kind warder’s shoulder to leap. 


We thought him content, and well might be be, 
With scarcely a want unsupplied, 

And yet, there was one—a want to be free— 
Which this chain to his longings denied. 


Perhaps he had left, in the woods whence he came, 
Some charmer still fondly desired, 

Perhaps a squirrel’: love is the same restless flame, 
As that by our fair ones inspired. 


Perhaps he was wed, and had there left to mourn 
A mate he yet languished to see : 

Perhaps thought of youngsters, to hail his return 
To the nest in some old hollow tree. 


Perhaps he had home—and how humble so e’er 
The blessings its precincts accord ; 

Oh. who but will fancy his own home more dear 
Than exile and splendour abroad ? 


Ah who that has sigh’d for wife, children and friends 
And longed for their welcome again, 
Will blame our poor Bunn, who to gain such sweet 
ends, 
Tugged and strained till released from his chain. 


He is off to the woods; and there may relate 
To his wonder-struck audience around, 
Ilow little toenvy, in human estate, 
In his sojcurn amongst us he found. 


He may tell them he slept in a house that was made 
For his comfort, by night or by day ; 

And yet, not so soundly as when, in the shade, 
He rested from labour or play. 


He may tell them the zest is never complete, 
Which the feast without effort, receives ; 
That the almonds we brought him were not half 60 
sweet 
As the nuts he had hid in the leaves. 


He may tell them the drink—the reward of no need, 
Exertion or toil had induced— 

Though served him in silver, was vapid indeed, 
To the draught the sought inlet produced, 


He may tell, ina word, that in man’s boasted lot, 
Though flowers his paths may adorn ; 
There be briers and plants the free forest has not, 
And fruits her pure subjects would scorn. 
[Home Journal, 





The Christian Spiritualist publishes the letter 
we copy below with a God-speed to it. We are 
interested in it as defining the position of Hope- 
dale on the question of marriage. That Associa- 
tion appears to be nominating itself the special 
champion of the marriage institution; but we im- 
agine such a course will hardly enlist the sympa 
thics of the Primitive Church: 

[Erom the Christian Spiritualist.] 
Marriage at Hopedale. 


‘ 


Mr. Eprror: On Monday evening , Septem- 
ber 4, in the meeting of the Inductive com- 
munion, public recognition was made of the 
marriage of two of its members, Mr. K. Mel- 
likin aud Miss Helen Muny. The ceremony 
was simple, but impressively beautiful, as it 
should ever be in the celebration of this import- 
ant relation, where the parties are as well pre- 
pared for it as were these ‘young Hopedalians. 
The * Marriage Questiou’ was settled at Hope- 
dale long ago, by acknowledging the institu- 
tion to be good of itself’, but subject at present 
to so much abuse they formed resolutions to 
so educate the people in true physiology and 
moral philosophy pie, | therefrom, that mar- 
riage should be dignified. Having made a 
visit of some months’ length in Hopedale, and 
become somewhat acquainted with the aims of 
its members, I should like to give my impress- 
ious of the modes by which they seek to accom- 
plish their objects, as far as they relate to the 
elevation of marriage. 

I covtess that at first I doubted the propriety 
of matters which have hitherto been sacredly 
secret to the marriage relation, being discussed 
openly in the meeting of the young people of 
both sexes ; but I soon saw that they were bet- 
ter and happier for the knowledge thus gained. © 
T have never seen or heard of an instance where 
this knowledge has proved an injury, or been 
used toa disadvantage, even by the youngest 
thus instructed. he young of both sexes 
are early taught the proper use and function of 
every organ of their physical bodies, and thus 
at a marriageable age they are fitted to make a 
wise choice and to assume its responsibilities. 
Hasty courtships, marriages on a very short ac- 





quaintance, are not sanctioned by the public 
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opinion of Hopedale. On the contrary, a tho- 
rough knowledge of' the parties is recommended 
and enjoined upon them. And the intercourse 
of sexes is such, in their many meetings for 
instruction and social enjoyment, that there is 
uu ample opportunity, as no person becomes a 
member without an understanding of the fun- 
damental principles of the community, and an 
assent thereto; all know they have the same 
great object to work for, and unity of effort is 
secured at the outset. After looking at this 
matter in allits bearings, and watching the 
workings of ‘machinery at Hopedale,’’ with 
a mind at first somewhat prejudiced against 
it, ' am constrained to look to Hopedale and 
its wise course on this question for ¢rue mar- 
riages, ond an order of children vastly superi- 
or to those with whom our earth is now cursed 
rather than blessed. Let me say, too, that the 
young and unmarried are not the only persons 
who are benefited by the dissemination of these 
great and important principles. Marriage with 
all is elevated, dignified, purified, and there 
may be seen, at Hopedale, homes pure and un- 
defiled, happy husbands and wives, and already 
does every visitor remark the superiority of 
the physical, mental, and moral developinent 
of the children. Yet Hopedale remembers 
that she is a city set on a hill, which cannot be 
hid, and that to her the eyes of many lovers 
of humanity are turned for help to solve the 
social problem. As they have been greatly in 
advance of others in the investigation and dis- 
eussion of this question, may their lives and 
labors show that they have profited thereby. — 
Especially will the rising generation have it in 
their power to prove the truth or fallacy of the 
principle adopted by the community in regard 
to marriage. ANNIE. 
- ro cme 

Free Trapre.—An interesting point touched 
on by the Hoa. Geo, V. Marsh, in his exceed- 
ingly instructive address, delivered last week 
in this place, was the tendency of the na- 
tions of the globe toward free trade. A con- 
viction of the expediency and desirableness 
of removing all restrictions upon commerce 
prevails almost universally abroad. The peo- 
ple of Europe, he said, would have custom 
houses and tariffs abolished, and governments 
ure gradually approximating the point of uni- 
versal free trade. He had himself’, as all knew, 
labored earnestly in support of a different poli- 
cy, but he was compelled to believe that the 
experiment would ‘be tried, sooner or later— 
that the day is coming when free trade wil! pre- 
vail the world over, or at least very small ad 
valorem duties he levied anywhere. —Burling- 
ton ( Vt.) Sentinel. 
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Arctic Comments. 

The loss of the Arctic continues to be an ab- 
sorbing topic of thought and feeling outside; and 
vielding to the pressure that sets our own mind 
in that direction, we will select what seem to us 
the freshest and most practical suggestions con- 
cerning the event that are going, adding perhaps 
a thought or two of our own. 

The editor of the Independent, alluding to the 
dangers of collision at sea, says the possibilities 
ef such a catastrophe are much greater than is 
commonly supposed, and graphically depicts the 
circumstances of a narrow escape that he once 
participated in: 

“Our blood runs cold to-day at the remembrance 
of a steamer crossing the bows of the sailing- 
vessel that bore us to Liverpool, so near that 
three minutes later a collision would have been 
inevitable; and yet she passed like a grim phan- 
tum in the fog, a black hull and a red pipe faintly 
Jooming athwart our bow, at the distance of only 
twice our ship’s length, while to her watch our 
vessel was probably invisible. We heard her 
paddles, and the roar of the sea as it parted be- 
tore her ponderous bulk ; we heard the tolling of 
her bell as from a phantom-ship; her direction 
and her progress could only be guessed by sound: 
but we fell that invisible power that might in an 
instant crush and overwhelm us, drawing nearer 
and nearer,—while the tolling of our bell, scarcely 
audible above the noise of her own motion, could 
hardly convey to her a warning of our presence. 
At Jength she passed in the fog—no longer a 
phantum—but a thing of life urging her restless 
way through the dense vapors with a fearful pre- 
eiston. We never knew her name or destiny.— 
How easily might both ships, each to the other 
unknown, have sank in the depths of the sea by 
unavuidable collision {— But here we are, by God's 
mérey, te record our near escape from that which 
has befallen six hundred of our fellows. These 
possibilities ate fcarful to contemplate while sit- 
ting quietly in our own study; but Aow fearful 
while lying wakeful in one’s berth at sea, or 
groping the deck in adrippingfog. And yet with 
al! the possibilities of calamity by collisions, by 


rable from the navigation of the ocean by steam, 
that navigation is safer than railroad travel in 
the United States.” 

While on the subject of possibilities of collision, 
the question will arise, how far in such a case as 
the present the matter is governed by what is 
called chance, and how far by a determinate di- 
rection of Omnipotence. Of course there is no 
real ground for the distinction that is assumed 
between chance and providence; still that dis- 
tinction will be carelessly made, and some will 
read the causation of the event one way and some 
another. The circumstances of the case, however 
present evidence, we should think, calculated to 
lead any reflecting mind above the point of being 
satisfied with the mere‘ doctrine of chances.’ Here 
are two ships starting from distant ports and 
bound for distant ports; they are upon an ocean 
three thousand miles wide, are going in different 
directions and at different rates of speed. Yet 
from the moment of their departure, not a contin- 
gency of the millions that might have occurred to 
vary the result was wanting to bring them togeth- 
er in a fog, at the exact point where their courses 
crossed each others track. A five minutes stop- 
page for any cause, a bushel of coal more or less 
thrown under the boiler, or the difference of a 
point in steering for the shortest period, would 
have caused them to escape each other.— 
But it was not to be so; and we almost involun- 
tarily perceive that there must have been an in- 
telligence that foresaw, and in some sense directed 
the minutia leading to the catastrophe, from the 
beginning. Whether this is a conclusive mode of 
argument in favor of a special providence or not, 
it is at least a natural consideration to the unso- 
phisticated observer of facts. 

The Evening Post thinks one precaution which 
the accident to the Arctic suggests, is that of ta- 
king the South passage, whereby ships may avoid 
(with a little further distance) the fogs which be- 
set the coasts of Newfoundland during certain 
parts of the year. It also finds that the loss of 
life in the present case was owing to an inexcusa- 
ble deficiency of boats. It attributes to this cause 
the lack of discipline in the crew, who, seeing 
that the means of escape were provided for only a 
part of the large company oa board, and that cer- 
tain death awaited the rest, chose to avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity of saving them- 
selyes. The following remarks, shielding the 
crew from the wholesale condemnation which has 
been poured upon them by certain of the press, 
appear not out of place; though in excusing them 
from the charge of unusual heartlessness, the load 
is put upon the selfish hireling system which ig- 
nores the example of the gospel : 

“Tt is easy to call these men cowards and de- 
serters of their duty, but they did no more than 
the passengers would have done by them. if they 
could have got into the boats. They did not en- 
gage with the commander to lay down their lives 
for people whom they never saw before, for whom 
they had no attachment, and who, they naturally 
thought, cared little what became of the crew if 
they could escape themselves. It was their ser- 
vices 1nd not their lives that they agreed to give 
for the wages they received. Their conduct 
would have been nobler, doubtless, if they had 
remained and perished with the Captain, but we 
must not expect to meet with a martyr or heroic 
generosity in every man who renders service for 
wages. ‘They obeyed the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, and we cannot join in the cry of 
censure raised against them. But if, there had 
been life-boats enough for the safety of all, there 
would have been no difficulty in keeping every 
one of these men on board till his services were 
no longer needed, and then the seamen, waiters 
and others might have been embarked from the 
sinking vassel in perfect order. There would 
have been no mutinous disposition on their part. 
for they would have seen that the same means of 
safety were in store for them as had been em- 
ployed for the passengers. The sea was smooth; 
there was no wind; the Arctic was afloat for some 
hours after the accident, and every person on 
board might have been lodged in the boats before 
the vessel finally sunk. There should have been 
no necessity of constructing rafts ; rafts are a very 
uncertain dependence. From the one which was 
framed after the collision, seventy-five persons 
were swept into the sea.” 

In addition to these suggestions as to the means 
of security in case of collision, it will occur to the 
reader that if one of the vessels survives, as ap- 
pears to have been the case in the present in- 
stance, advantage should be taken of that cirenm- 
stance to rescue the parties on board the other.— 


munication with the Artic by means of a line be- 
tween them or otherwise, it is evident that every 
passenger of the sinking vessel might have been 
safely transferred to her and brought into port. 
It would seem then that the first duty in all 
cases of collisicn should be to pass a line from 
one ship to the other, if possible while the two 





storm, by’ iecherg, or by fire, that arc insepa- 


are in contact, and so hold them in communica- 


If for instance the Vesta had remained in com- ; 


} 





tion, more or less near according as circumstan- 
ces will allow, until it is found which is the worst 
injured, and then if necessary transfer its pas- 
sengers to the other. This isa very simple rule 
to bear in mind, and so far as it is practicable has 
a common sense bearing on the saving of life in 
cases of this kind. 

We conclude our notice with acouple of person- 
al portraits of passengers lost in the Arctic, which 
we find in the columns of the Tribune. The fol- 
lowing is from a passenger describing his room- 
mate : 

* Among our passengers was a  geptleman 
about 35 to 388 years of age, of very reserved 
manners and depressed spirits. Being located 
in the same berth, | was one day accidentally 
struck by the significant fact that his linen was 
marked with initials differing from those of the 
name by which he passed, and in which he had 
shipped. A few reinarks from me induced him, 
(under promise of secrecy, which the extent of 
this communication does not violate,) to explain 
how circumstances of a distressing nature had in- 
duced his expatriation. Subsequent conversations 
revealed to me that blighted hopes induced him 
to regard his existence but lightly, and from his 
stolid indifference, when the encounter took place. 
it is my belief that he courted those embraces of 
death, which alas! so many have struggled to 
resist. The initals of his clothing which I have 
alluded to were “J. V.”—this may afford some 
clue to his connections in Europe, a point upon 
which he studious'y avoided enlightening. 

[signed] ONE OF THE RESCUED.” 

The other personal reminiscence is in a call by 
Mr. Wm. B. Reed from Philadelphia, for any in- 
formation in regard to his brother Prof. Reed, 
supposed to be lost. He says, 

“[ do not mean in relation to the last scene 
only, but to any acquaintance or association 
formed during the voyage. As to a possible res 
cue I have no hope. I know my brother’s habit 
of mind and action too well to suppose that with 
a female dependent on him, or indeed under any 
circumstances he would join successfully in a des- 
perate struggle for life. I assume that he died 
as he lived—as a Christian man,—but it would 
be a great comfort for me and those who mourn 
around me to be put in correspondence with any 
survivor that may have seen or known him. 

“T have waited for several days, in the hope 
that some intelligence would reach me, and hope 
I may be pardoned for the apparent indelicacy of 
this public appeal. I have no choice, however, 
between it and continuing in ignorance of my un- 
fortunate brother’s last hours and thoughts.” 

siecle iam 
The Arctic. 

We gather the following further particulars of 
the loss of the Arctic. The statement that thirty- 
one of her crew and passengers were picked up 
by the French steamer is considered incorrect, as 
further reports from that vessel make no mention 
of it. The latest accounts of the survivors raise 
a strong probability that at least one of the three 
boats remaining to be heard from contains wo- 
men and children. Those who have been saved 
thus far are all men, mostly sailors and fireman. 

We should have mentioned in our last paper 
among the number of the immediate friends of 
the proprietors who were lost, the brother of 
Mrs. Collins, but it was accidentally omittted. 

P.S. We have just read an electrifying des- 
patch inthe Evening Post frum Quebec, stating 
that 

, R ° 
Capt. Luce of the Arctic is saved ! 


and has arrived with nine others at that place, 
on board ashtp which picked them up at sea.— 
A despatch is expected from Capt. Luce, giving 
the narrative of his escape, which we shall insert 
in our present issne if possible. 


[ 10 o'clock. P. M—We have delayed 
going to press till a late hour, for the sake 


of getting the following statement by Cap- 
tain Luce, which we are able to copy from 
an extra Tribune: | 

Thrilling Narrative! 
CAPTAIN LUCE’S STATEMENT, 


Quebec, Oct. 14. 

KE. kK. Consins—Dear Sir:—It becomes my 
painful duty to inform you of the totalloss of the 
Arctic, under my command, with your wife, 
sun and daughter. 

The Arctic sailed from Liverpool, Wednesday, 
20th September, at 1] A. M., with 233  passen- 
gers, and about 150 of a erew. 

Nothing of special note occurred during the pas- 


} . , 2 
| sage until Wednesday, 27th, when at noon, we were 


en the banks in lat. 46 45 North, and lon, 52 
West, steering West by compass. The 
had been foggy during the day: generally a dis- 
tance of half to three-quarters of a mile could 
be seen but.at intervals of a few minutes a very 
dense fog, followed by being sufficiently clear to 
see one or two miles. 


weather 


At noon I left the deck for the purpose of 
working out the position of the ship. In about 
fifteen minutes I heard the cry of * hard starboard”’ 
from the officers of the deck. I rushed on deck 
and had just got out when I felt a crash forward, 
and at the same moment sawa steamer under 
the starboard bow, and at the next moment she 
struck against our guards, and passed astern of 


us. 

The bows of the strange vessel seemed to be 
literally cut or crushed off for full ten feet, and 
seeing that she must probably sink in a few min- 
utes, and taking a glance at our own ship, and be- 
lieving we were comparatively uninjured, my 
first impulse was to endeavor to save the lives of 
those on board the sinking vessel. 

The boats were cleared, and the first officer 
and six men left with one boat, when it was 
found our own ship was leaking fearfully. The 
engineers were set to work, being instructed to 
put on the steam pumps, and the fuur deck pumps 
were worked by the passengers and crew.—and 
the ship headed for the land, which I judged to 
be about 50 miles distant. I was compelled to 
leave my boat with the first officer and crew to 
take care of themselves. 

Several ineffectual attempts were made to stop 
the leak by getting sails over the bows, and find- 
ing the leak gaining on us very fast, notwith- 
atanding all our very powerful efforts of keeping 
her free, I resolved to get the boats ready, and as 
many ladies and children placed in them as possi- 
ble; but no sooner had the attempt been made 
than the firemen and others rushed into them in 
spite of opposition. 

Seeing this state of things, I ordered the boats 
astern to be kept in readiness until order could 
be restored. when, to my dismay, I saw them cut 
the rope in the bow, and soon disappear astern in 
the fog. Another boat was broken down by per- 
sons rushing at the davits, and many were pre- 
cipitated into the sea and drowned. 

This occurred while I had been engaged in get- 
ting the starboard guardboat ready, and placed 
the second officer in charge.—when the same fear- 
ful scene as with the first boat was being enacted. 
men leaping from the top of the rail twenty feet, 
pushing and maiming those who were in the boat. 

I then gave orders to the second officer to let 
go and row after the ship, keeping under or near 
the stern, to be ready to take on board women 
and children, as soon as the fires were out and 
the engine stupped. My attention was then 
drawn to the other quarter boat, which I found 
broken down, but hanging by one tackle. 

A rush was made for her also, and some 15 got 
in and cut the tackle, and were soon out of sight. 
Not a seaman was left on board or carpenter, 
without any tools to assist us in building a raft, 
as our only hope, and the only officer left was Mr, 
Dorian the third mate, who aided me, with the 
assistance of many of the passengers, who deserve 
great praise for their coolness and energy in do- 
ing allin their power up to the very latest mo- 
ment before the ship sunk. 

The Chief Engineer with a part of his assist- 
ants, had taken our smallest deck-boat, and be- 
fore the ship went down pulled away with fifteen 
persons. We had succeeded in getting the fore 
and main yards and two topgallant yards over- 
board, together with such other small spars and 
materials as we could collect, when I was fully 
convinced that the ship must go down in a very 
short time, and that not a moment was to be lust 
in getting the spars lashed together to form a 
raft—to do which it became necessary to get the 
life-boat, our only remaining boat, into the water. 

This being accomplished, [ saw Mr. Dorian, the 
chief officer of the boat, taking care to keep the 
cars on board to prevent their leaving the ship— 
hoping to get most of the women and children in 
the boat at last. They had made considerable 
progress in collecting the spars, when an alarm 
was given that the ship was sinking, and the boat 
was shoved off without oars or anything to help 
themselves with ; and when the ship sunk, the 
boat had got clear probably an eighth ofa mile 
to leeward. 

Tn an instant, about quarter to 5 P M., the 
ship went down, carrying every soul on board 
with her. [ svon found myself on the surface 
after a brief struggling, with my own helpless 
child in my arms, when again I felt myself impel- 
led downward toa great depth, and before I 
reached the surface a second time, had nearly 
| perished, and lost the hold of my child. 
| As I again struggled to the surface of the wa- 
ter, a most awful and heart-rending scene present- 
ed itself to my view. Over 200 men, women, and 
| children strugglg together amid pieces of every 
kind of wreck, calling on each other for help, and 
imploring God to assist them. Such an appalling 
scene may CGiod preserve me from ever witnessing 
again. 
| Iwas in the act of trying to save my child 

when a portion of the paddle-box came rushing up 
‘'edge-wise, just grazing my head, falling with its 
| whole weight upen the head of my darling child. 
| Another moment I beheld him hfeless in the wa- 
ter. lL succeeded in getting on to the top of the 
| paddle-box in company with eleven others—one, 
; however, soon left for another piece, finding that 
‘it could not support so many. 
| Others remained until! they were, one by one, 
;Televed by death. We stood in water at a tem- 
' perature of forty-five degrees up to our knees, and 
'frequently the sea broke directly over us. We 
| soon separated from our friends on other parts of 
the wreck, and passed the right, each one of us 
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expecting every hour would be our last. The 
wished-for morning came, surrounded with dense 
fog, not a living soul to be seen but our own party, 
seven now being left. 

In the course of the morning we saw some wa- 
ter-casks and other things belonging t our ship, 
put nothing that we could get or afford us any 
relief. Our raft was rapidly settling. as it absorbed 
the water. About noon Mr. S. M. Woodruff of 
New-York was relieved by death. All the others 
now began to suffer very severely for want of wa- 
ter. except Mr. George F. Allen and myself. 

In that respect we were very .much favored, 
although we had not a drop on the raft. The 
day continued foggy, except just at noon, as near 
as we could judge. We hada clear horizon for 
about halfan hour, and nothing could be seen 
but water and sky. Night came on thick and 
dreary, with our minds made up that neither of 
us would again see the light of another day, tor 
yerv soon three more of our suffering party were 
relicved by death, leaving Mr. Allen, a young 
wan and myself. 

Feeling myself getting exhausted, I now sat 
down for the first time, about 8 o’clock in the 
evening, on a trunk which providentially had 
been found on the wreck. In this way I slept a 
little through the night, and became somewhat 
refreshed. About an hour before daylight—now 
Friday, the 29th—we saw a vessel’s light near us. 

We all three of us exerted ourselves to the ut- 
most of our strength in hailing, until we became 
quite exhausted. In about a quarter of an hour 
the light disappeared to the East of us. Soon af- 
ter daylight a bark hove in sight to the North- 
west. 

The fog having lightened a litile, steering ap- 
narently for us, but in a short time she seemed 
to have changed her course, and again we were 
doomed to disappointment; yet I felt hopes that 
some of our fellow sufferers may have been saved 
and rescued by them. Shortly after we had given 
up all hopes of being rescued by the bark, a ship 
was discovered to the east of us, steering directly 
for us. 

We now watched her with the most intense 
anxiety, as she approached. The wind chang- 
ing caused her to alter her course several points. 
About noon they fortunately discovered a man 
onaraftnear them, aud succeeded in saving 
him by the second mate jumping over the side 
and making a rope fast around hin:, when he 
was got on board safely. This man saved 
proved to be a Frenchman wao was a passen- 
ger on hoard the steamer which we came in 
collision with. 

He infurmed the captain that others were 
near on pieces of the wreck, and going aloft he 
saw us and three others. We were the first to 
which the boat was sent, and safely taken on 
boardabout3 P.M. The next was Mr. James 
Smith of Mississippi, second class passenger. 
The others saved were five of our fireman.— 
The ship proved to be the Cambria of this port 
from Glasgow, bound to Montreal, Capt. John 
Russell, who commanded the bark Jesse Ste- 
vens, and was rescued by Capt. Nye of the 
Pacific. 

Of Capt. Russell it would seareely be pos- 
sible to say enough in bis praise for the kind 
treatment we every one of us have received 
from him during the time we have been on board 
his ship. His own comforts he gave up in 
every respect for our relief. The Rev. Mr. 
Walker and lady, and another gentleman, who 
were passengers by the Cambria, have been 
unceasing in their endeavors to promote our 
comfort, 

To them and to all on board we shall ever 
owe a debt of gratitude for their unbounded 
kindness tous. From the Frenchman who 
was picked up we learned that the steamer 
with which we came in collision was the screw- 
steamer Vesta, from St. Pierre, bound from 
and belonging to Greenvillé, Franee. As near as 
we could learn, the Vesta was steering ES. 
., and was crossing our course two points, 
with all sails set—wind W. by S. 

Her anchor stock, about seven by four inch- 
es square, was driven throagh the bows of the 
Arctic, about 18 inches above the water line ; 
And an immense hole had been made at the 
same instant by the fluke of the anchor about 
two feet below the water line raking fore and aft 
the plank, and finally breaking the chains, leav- 
ing the stock remaining in and through the side 
of the Aretic, or it is not unlikely that as so 
much of her bows would have been crushed in, 
that some of the heavy longitudinal pieces of 
iron running through the ship may have been 
(riven through our side, gausing the loss of 
our ship, and [ fear hundreds of most valuable 
lives. 

Despaven IL.) Quesec, Sat. Oct. 14. 

{ have safely arrived at Quebee, and am left 
without apenny inthe world tobelp myself 


York with the least possible delay and expect 
to take the steamer, &c. 

[ take the steamer for Montreal this after- 
noon. . 
I am, very respectfully, your obd’t servant, 

JAMES C. LUCE. 





A Natienal Criticism. 
Tn the list of marine disasters on the Atlantic 
|during the past year, we reckon the destruction 
| of six Ocean Steamships, as follows : 

The San Francisco, foundered at sea, and many 
lives lost. . , 

The Humboldt, run ashote in the vicinity of 
Newfoundland. 

The City of Glasgow, never heard irom. 

The Franklin, stranded on the coast of Long 
Island. 

The City of Philadelphia, run ashore at Cape 
Race. 

The Arctic, sank by collision, and many lives 
lost. ; 

It is to be observed that this appalling cata- 
logue of the year’s disasters, is made up wholly 
of American Sreamsuips, and does not include 
the wrecks on the Pacific side. No other nation 
has suffered, as we learn, in anything like the 
same proportion. This is surely a_ significant 
criticism of the national faults of Americans, cov- 


etousness and carelessness. 
——— LS Si —_ 





—The movement of the United States govern- 
ment in sending a commissioner to treat with the 
Republic of St. Domingo, has so alarmed the 
Hatian government, that they are negotiating, 
through the medium of the French Consul; for 
a settlement of the difficulties existing between 
them and their St. Domingo neighbors, and for a 
union of the two countries under one government. 


— A Mr. Phillips, an American, has lately been 
arrested at Bale, Switzerland, in company with 
a German fellow traveler, on suspicion of being 
the celebrated Italian patriot, Mazzini. They 
were treated with great indignity, lodged in the 
vilest prison for several days, and fed on the 
coarsest fare. It is supposed to have been brought 
about by Austrian influence, and is exciting the 
attention of the American diplomats. 


—The subject of opening the public schools, 
with prayer is exciting some notice in Wisconsin. 
In answer to the question, ‘Is it a part of the 
duty of a teacher in conducting the public schooi, 
to open it mornings with prayer,’ the State 
Superintendent gives a decided negative. He 
says, that the public schools must be kept  en- 
tirely free from religious and sectarian intiuences; 
and observes, that ‘ prayer as well as any other 
religious exercise, may be and often is sectarian !’ 

A -- 

---The fall elections are just now producing a 
stir in the political world, and occupying toa 
considerable extent the attention of the news- 
papers. ‘They have already been held in some of 
the States, and in others are soon to take place 
Thus far the Anti-Nebraska party is the most sne- 
Apropos of elections, it is becoming a 
notorious fact, in the cities at least, that those 
who are most interested and active in the annual 
elections—who mainly control them, are foreign- 
The primary meetings, too, for the nomina- 


cessful. 


ers. 
tion of * regular’? candidates, are, confessedly, en- 
tirely managed by the lowest and most corrupt 
party politicians. The active and industrious 
portion of the native-born citizens either stay 
away from the polls entirely, or go and deposit 
their ballot in the shortest possible space of time. 
The idea that the ballot-box is the guardian of 
the liberties of the people, and the feeling of sa- 
credness and importance which once attached to 
the right of voting, notw:thstanding the efforts 
that are often made to galvyamze them into life, is 
fast vanishing out of existence. Men are insensi- 
bly coming to feel that their other interests are 
of more importance; and the ones who are now 
most interested in the conduct of elections are 
those who have last escaped from the tyranny of 
monarchical rule. ‘The idea is silently percolating 
into men’s minds, that the true security of free 
institutions is not so much in the outward form 
in which they are expressed, as in the moral in- 
tegrity ana uprightness of the people. There may 
be evils resulting from sue) a transitionary state 





with, but sincere gratitude to those from whom ! of things ; but tney are sure to be replaced in the 


[ have received such unbounded kindness since 


Ihave been providentially thrown among them. | 
With them I am about to separate to go to} 


, ; \ foe 
New York—a home of sorrow. I learned from 


the doctor at quarantine last evening that the 
Vesta had reached St. Johns with several pas- 
‘engers from the Arctic, but could not learn 
the particulars. As soon as I can get on shore 

shall make arrangements to leave for New- 
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, end with something better. 





—-Rev. John H. Hanson, the author of the arti- 


‘ele in Putnam’s Magazine designed to establish 


the identity of Rev. Eleazar Williams with the 
missing Dauphin of France, has died recently in 
New York City, where he was pastor of a church, 
The Churchman, in giving an obituary notice of 


THE CIRCULAR. 


him, makes the following allusion to the subject 
with which his name is connected in public: 

“It is not our intention at present to redpen 
that complicated and most exeiting subject. But 
it is only common jastice to Mr. Hanson’s memory 
to say, that we believe he was actuated by a 
much higher and holier motive than either the 
world or the church gave him credit for, in inves- 
tigating as he did so closely and so ably, this ex- 
traordinary and most romantic case, and that he 
was strongly and sincerely conyineed that his 
reverend friend and brother, whose birthright he 
sought so manfully and so indefatigably to estab- 
lish, if not to restore to him, was in very truth 
none other than the iJ} used and loag-lost Bourbon 
Prince, a conviction in whi¢h he has certainly sup- 
ported by some most irresistible evidence, and by 
a chain of most marvelous circumstances. Many 
tears must flow for the death of one so amiable 
and pious, 4s well as so able and earnest minded, 
as Mr. Hanson; but none, we are sure, will min- 
gle more freely or more warmly, than those of his 
venerable and simple, yet, he verily believed, 
royal friend, who has been fated to bear the huin- 
ble name of Etesazar WILtiams.” 

<select : 

*Lire Iniustratrp” is the name of a new and 
handsome looking paper, the first No, of which 
we have received from the publishers Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells. It is published weekly. 

EE a? = 

The books in the Bible which continue the 
Jews’ history after their captivity, at which cri- 
sis the Chronicles conclude, »re Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zechariah. 
We mention them in the order they are found in 
the Bible, but,not in the order they should be 
read to make, a consecutive narative. The follow- 
ing is the natural order of these books : 

1. Jeremiah, 2. Damel, 5. Ezekiel, 4. Hag- 
gai, 5. Zechariah, 6. Ezra, 7. Nehemiah. 

Jeremigh lived. and prophesied under some of 
the last kings of Judah, and during the period 
when Judah’s reduction and captivity was going 
on, which ocenpied some eighteen years, from the 
first captivity in the reign of Jehoiakim till the 
destruction of Jerusalem and more complete 
captivity in the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. 
Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon sometime 
between the first captivity and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and prophesied till the fourteenth 
year after the latter event. Daniel was one of 
the first captivity and was conspicuous during the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom Jerusalem 
was finally destroyed, and continued till the first 
year of Cyrus, by whose decree the Jews were 
permitted to return and rebuild their temple.— 
Haggai and Zechariah were probably born at 
Babylon and went up with the captivity to help 
rebuild the temple. Ezra and Nehemiah seem to 
have been active still The work on the 
temple was suspended after the foundations were 


later. 


laid, for several years, and the history in Ezra 
and Nehemiah relates chiefly to circumstances 
subsequent to the reconumencement and comple- 


tion of the work. 
_ SS — — 


One of the Wallingford Community sends us 
the following about the Connecticut State Fair: 
Connecticut State Fair. 

This Fair, which was held at New Haven on 
the 11th, 12th, and 15th inst., was the first State 
Fair which has ever been held in Connecticut. 
An oblong space of 17 acres on the Common was 
inclosed by a high board fence, and the price of 
admittance was 25 though individuals 
by becoming members of thé Society and paying 
$1,00. were entitled to five admission tickets.— 
None but members were permittea to compete 
for premiums. 

Three of our number were present on the sec- 
ond day of the Fair. Upon enteiing the inclosure 
we saw upon our right hand a row of stalls for 
horses, extending nearly half-way around the cir- 
cumference. In a Jine beyond them were the 
pens for cattle, which were covered and placed a 
little distance from the fence; and behind them, 
close to the fence, were the pens for sheep and 
swine. .On the left was the platform for the 
speaker who was to deliver the address, and a 
tier of seats for the hearers. On the same side 
also were the coops containing fowls, ranged 
against the fence. Just within these stalls, seats, 
coops, &c., extending clear around within the 
inclosure. was a smooth road for driying horses 
and cattle, Within this circle were three tents, 
one temporary wooden building. ayd one perma- 
nent brick building, containing articles on exhib- 
ition, 

We first took aJuok at the horses. ‘hese 
were for the most part large and heavy, and well 
adapted for teaming and very heavy twork.— 
There were, however, many light, active horses, 
harnessed in sulkies, careering around the ring at 
a most perilous rate, an inexperienced spectator 


cents, 





would say. Their easy and rapid motion was 
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exhilarating to behold. 
very smooth, well-formed Devon cows, bulls, and, 
calves, we eame to the oxen. They are the pride 
of Connecticut farmers, and seemed to attract 


After noticing some 


more attention than anything else. There were 

twenty-one yoke which belonged to one quasrying 

company in Portland, Middlesex County, where 
great quantities of freestone are quarried for city 

building. One pair of these cattle weighed fifty- 

ong hundred-weight, and they were all of them in 

the fimest order. In the afternoon we saw all of 
the working oxen driven around the circle.— 

Those from Portland had ribbons tied on their 
horns, and were attached to a car which was filled 
with men and ornamented with flags. There was 
one moral which I thought | eonld draw from 
the sight. It was quite manifest from the manner 
in whieb these cattle held up their heads and 
walked off at a brisk rate without any urging. 
that they were accustomed to spend only their 
surplus energy in their work—only that strength 
which flowed out naturally without forging; and 
yet the gwners realized a greater profit from 
them than they would if they exacted from them 
all the strength which they could force out of 
them. Ina right state of things every thing that 
we do will be done in the same manner. We. 
shall be in such vital union with God that every 

effort we put forth will be the free, spontaneous 
outflow of our life, which it will be a blessing for 
us to dispense. 

We noticed in the exhibition a wind-mill of 
the kind “described in the Circular not long 
since, The contrivance by which it turned its 
edges to the wind in a hard gale, was somewhat 
comphcated but very effectual. It was attached 
toa pump, and with a moderate breeze kept + 
continual stream flowing. Cost $50. 

In the Horticultural tent, we saw a fine display 
of apples, pears, grapes and water-inelons ; a spec- 
imen of native grapes particularly attracted my 
attention. In another tent was a very large and 
fine display of potatoes, giving good evidence of 
the fineness of the crop this year, in spite of the 
drouth. Some California cucumbers about 4 feet. 
long, afforded us some amusement. In the hall 
for farming implements and tent for carriages, we 
noticed nothing specially new or interesting ex- 
cepting a mowing machine. which seemed to be a 
simple and useful contrivance and was capable of 
mowing 7 acres of grass in 8 hours. 

There was a pretty large display of fowls of al} 
sorts, among which we noticed some black anjl 
white swans, and golden and silver pheasants, 
whichwere beautiful birds. 

The Fair closed on Friday, when an Address 
was delivered by the Honorable Mr. Dutton. |t 
was mainly a glorification of the State, of which 
he is Governor. He, howeyer, drew an interesting 
picture of the progress of the last half century 
in mechanic appliances, of which we will give 1 
few paragraphs: 

“Long since my memory,” said he, “ there wa> 
not a pin used in this country but what was im- 
ported: and during the Revolutionary war, the 
patriotism of our women wag put toa hard test, 
for the want of pins. But in process of time one 
of our citizens invented a pin, possessing proper- 
ties superior to any that were imported. Now 
the pin trade is reversed, and Engtish ladies are 
not ashamed to send here for their pins. If 
Queen Victoria is as ecenomical ag she is repre- 
sented to be, Connecticut pins would be found on 
her dressing table. 

* Where was the mar to be found to take the 
milky substance that exudes from the bark of 4 
certain tree, and copyert it into a shoe, an um- 
brella, a valisse. a walking cane, &c? You might 
look anywhere and everywhere to find sucha man. 
but no where would you find bim except in the 
small State of Connecticut. 

“This State, too, has invented an instrument of 
destruction that bears away the palm from all the 
world—Colt’s revolver. 

“It is within my recol'ection that the first fac- 
tory in the State was built at the foot of West 
Rock—a plain four-story building. It was looked 
upon then with admiration, but would now hard - 
lv be considered fit for a freight house.” 

“When I was a boy there was but one breed of 
sheep in the State—the coarse. long-legged kind, 
that required double fettering. The first improve- 
ment was the introduction of a kind whose legs 
bowed like half-circles: and their principal rec- 
ommendation was that they could searcely walk. 
and of course could not jump! The next im- 
provement was the weji-known Merino. 
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*What is true of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures is true of other things. What would a 
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your Durhams, Aryshires and Albanies, all 
your Merjnos and Saxons, all the horses that 
have excited our admiration—leave nothing o 
that vast variety of pumpkins but the old Yellow 
—sweep away all your delicious fruits and splen- 
did flowers; and you would have some idea of 
what a State Fair would have been then. 

“T can recollect when the only spinning jenny 
in these parts was one that could move itself. and 
when the only power-looms were such as could 
move hearts as well as shuttles. 

“Nearly every species of mechanical improve- 
ment, by which this. country has been enabled to 
compete with other countries, have either origin- 
ated in this State, or have been-carfied to-perfec- 
‘tion in it. 

“Tt was a citizen of Connecticut who some 30 
or 40 years ago invented a simple and valuable 
clock, enabling the poor as well as the rich to 
have a time-piece. ‘This invention has been car- 
ried forward, so that now the worthy magistrate 
of this city [New Haven] and others may be said 
to' keep the: time of the world.” 

‘After the Address, Hon. Mr. Pond, an ex- 
Governor of Connecticut, made what he called 
his ‘speech,’ as follows: 

* Our First State Fair—a fair sample of a State 
fair, which is fur!y due to every County; and 
may each Fair be more fair, until Eavelsior Fair 
comes off in Fairfield County.” Ww. 





The Spirit of Truth, an Accountant. 
- We sometimes congratulate ourselves 
on the freedom we have as Communists, 
from the perplexity and inconvenience of 
keeping accounts. ‘It is indeed a great 
advantage ihat we enjoy in not having a 
system of debt and credit among our- 
selves—not having: money kyterests to in- 
trnde between us, keeping ap individuali- 
ty and perpetuating selfishness. Yet on 
the other hand, there ‘is .,.foandation in 
the highest sphere of things for account- 
keeping. 

We profess to thoroughly believe the 
doctrine that ‘every man shall be re- 
warded according to his works.’ The 
system of accoun;:-keeping is an attempt 
to carry out that doctrine ; and if there 
were no better way to carry it out, it would 
be decidedly advantageous and necessary 
that we should keep accounts in money 
matters. In abandoning the practicc, we 
do not forsake the principle, or deem at 
all that there is not some method of re- 
alizing the truth that ‘every man shall 
be rewarded according to kis works,’— 
That truth is God’s truth. It is the eter- 
nal rule of heaven, that oyr acts shall be 
estimated according to their real charac- 
ter and value, and have stheir exact re- 


ward. 
In fact, the true reasoa for abandoning |! 


the system of keeping accounts in money 
matters, is, that it is a fragmentary, par- 
tial system, that takes charge of only one}! 
sxart of actions, only que department of 


our interests ; and therefore it is fair to| of the disadvantages. 


infer that it breeds neglect in other de- 
partments, and actually frustrates the 
truth that * every man sha)J be rewarded 
according to his works.’ I 

It is evident that a system of accounts, 
in order to be thorough and operate ef- 
fectually im the way of bringing svork and 
reward together exactly, must be a vastly | i 
more extensive system, one covering every 
part of the life and character. Suppose a]i 
merchant has all sorts of goods in his 
store—West India goods, dry-goods and 
hard-ware—and should be very exact in 
keeping an account of his dealiags in hard-|t 
ware, but not exact in keeping wn ac-|t 
count of his trade in other goods; we 
should say that he could not tell any thing 
about the real state of his business, be 
vause, although he might make great prof- 
its in his hard-ware, he might have great 
losses in other things, Every body can 








one earning as much money as the other. 


a bad spirit, and had affected the whole 


of his lazy spirit the others had done less 
work than they would have done without 
him, so that in actual justice he ought 
not to be credited any thing : this would 
be but a specimen of the injustice of ac- 
counts which refer only to money matters. 


in stating its position on the subject, has 
a remark to the effect that, ‘ All merit 
draws to itself by a lawas natural as the 
law of gravitation, its exact reward.’— 
This though true, is rather an imperfect 
view of the real substitute for the system 
of money accounts that is over us ; and 
it may be well to give it here some fur- 
ther examination. 


countant and 
though we have all the advantage of free- 
dom from care in the matter, our ac- 
counts are kept with perfect exactness. 
The longer we live under the Spirit of 
Truth, the more assurance we have that: 
in its records every thing is put down ; 
that no mistakes are made—nothing for- 
gotten. 
shall speak they shall give an account.’ 
And in this way our money accounts are 
kept, as well as the rest. 
do with their lumber of books, in monied 
corporations, is actually done among us, 
and a great deal more, 
count kept of the labor we do, and of the 


possibly can keep ; and, besides this, ac- 
counts are kept of all the other depart- 


advantages of their system, without any 


Spirit of Truth than that it is an Account- 
ant. 


and a perfect enthusiasm in it. 
so much enthusiasm in the business of 
keeping an exact record of things, that 


by any consideration of the moral bear- 


and gain are nothing to it ;—in all our 
affairs it is at work just as a professed ac- 
covntant would go on in a business mat- 


counts are favorable or unfavorabie, if he 
has done his business correctly. 
man who had a share in the business 
would feel very differently ; he would be 
anxious that the account should foot up 
well, 
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see that such a system of keeping ac- 
counts would be but a partial one, and 
calculated to deceive the man as to his 
real standing. 

Such, however, is precisely the place 
that this money-system occupies. It is 
keeping account of a man’s standing in 
one single department of his business ; 
and as often as otherwise, they who can 
show great profits on their books in that 
particular department, are incurring great 
losses elsewhere ; and those who are not 
able to show great profit in the line of 
money, may still be able to do so in other 
things. Suppose a group of men should 
keep accounts of the earnings of each, 
and all working the same length of time, 
with the same wages, they come out even, 


But suppose you then go back into the 
spiritual spere, and discover that one had 


group with it ; and that in consequence 


One of the Reports of the Association, 


The Spirit of Truth is a faithful ac- 
under its management 


‘For every idle word that men 
All that men 


There is an ac- 


noney we spend, more minute than they 


nents of life. So that we have all the 


Perhaps there is no better idea ot the 
It is a spirit that has genius of the 


nost perfect kind for keeping accounts, 
It has 


tis not draivn aside from the business 
The loss 


ng of the facts in any case. 


er in Which he had no interest. It mat- 
ers not to such a person whether the ac- 
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consideration of the effect which an unfa- 
vorable account might have upon his per- 
sonal interests. But the accountant would 
have no such feeling ;—all he would want 
would be to go through column after col- 
umn and page after page with simple ref- 


erence to the exactitude of figures. He 
enjoys seeing just how it stands. Such 


is precisely the interest which the Spirit 
of Truth takes in our affairs ; he enjoys 
seeing just how they stand, without re- 
ference to any personal feelings in the 
case, 

A man’s talent for making money is 
not a fair gage of his merit, anv more 
than his physical strength would be ; 
and it is unjust to decide a man’s char- 
acter and destiny by that test. The 
Spirit of Truth will keep an exact record 
of our doings, in every part o our being, 
and record not merely how much we have 
added to the physical interest of the 
whole but -how much to the spiritual 
—how much love, joy and faith we have 
added to it. This accountant will keep 
a report not only of the bread and butter 
we eat, and :the clothes we wear, but of 
every dnstance of evil-thinking, every in- 
stance of spiritual imprudence, every ex- 
pense and mischief that is going on in 
the inner secret of our hearts, 

Under the administration of this ac- 
countant, there appears to be two things 
which it behoves us to do, in order to 
make ourselves comfortable under it.— 
The system will go on whether we coéper- 
ate with and enjoy it or not; but it is 
desirable that we should coéperate with 
and enjoy it; and for this purpose we 
must attend to these two things, 

First, we must realize as an everpres- 
ent element of thought and action, that 
we are living under a system of accounts; 
we mustlive as ‘those who give account ;’ 
we must realize to ourselves, and sincerely 
believe, daily and hourly, that all we do 
is known, and will be reported. For it 
is only when we come to live in this at- 
titude of mind that we are under the 
proper influence to make us walk eorrect- 
ly. Keeping aczounts in the world has 
agreat effect on persons interested in 
them. A person who is trained to a reg- 
ular system of account-keeping, regulates 
his business with the feeling that all he 
does is on record—that daylight will 
shine through it all—and tie tendency 
of this is to make hina correct and honest. 
Drifting sort of characters, such as drunk- 
ards, never keep accounts. 

Another thing to be done is, to enter 
into partnership with the Spirit of Truth, 
and learn to be accountants ourselves,-— 
Instead of hanging back, as mere victims 
of this system, if we wish to live a com- 
fortable life under it we must learn the 
trade of an accountant, and seek to help 
the Spirit of Truth in making rec- 
ords. We must get an ambition to dis- 
cover the exact facts in regard to every 
transaction of our lives; also, an ambi- 
tion to get a correct view of the truth in 
regard to others, entering into the enthu- 
siasm of the Spirit of Truth in the mat- 
ter. For it is only by going clear over 
to partnership with the Spirit of Truth, 
that we cam come to any eomfortable en- 
joyment of the system. 

We may conceive of the process that 
is going on between us and the Spirit of 
Truth, as something like the daguerreo- 
type process, The Spirit of Truth is the 





His mind would be swayed by the 


most refined element in the universe, and 















passes through all other spirits withous 
touching. ‘ All things are naked and open 
to him with whom we have to do;’ and 
every transaction, by a spiritual law, im- 
prints its daguerreotype on that element ; 
and the exactness of the record does not 
at all depend on its importance or non- 
importance. The likeness of a pig would 
be taken just, as correctly by the daguer- 
reotype as a beautiful face ; and in the 
case of applying the microscope it is found 
that the record is carried to a minuteness 
that is entirely beyond the power of that 
instrument ; for the finer the microscope 
is, the more exact the picture will be 
found to be. The Spirit of Truth by na- 
ture, and its own choice, has a surface so 
delicate, that it takes a daguerreotype of 
every action that comes in the sphere of 
its presence ; so that it is literally true 
that ‘ che hairs of our heads are all num- 
bered,’ and that ‘not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice.’ And 
this is not hard labor for God. By cov- 
ering a surface with something of a na- 
ture so delicate that it is impressible to 
light in all sensible particulars, impres- 
sions of surrounding objects are taken, 
So all we have to conceive of, is, that God's 
spirit is more refined and delicate than 
what they put on metals to prepare them 
for the daguerreotypic process. And 
though we cannot go into the minutiz of 
the thing, yet it is easy to see that an 
exact record of all our actions may be im- 
printed upon God’s spirit by a natural 
aml inevitable process. This is God’s 
memory. A correct idea of God’s memo- 
ry is,that it consists of impressions of all 
events that ever existed—ihey are all 
open to him ; it is an exact record, going 
on all the time, whether we will it or not, 
and relates to the wicked as well as to 
the good, to things inanimate as well as 
animate ; and by virtue-of this capability 
of God’s spirit, he has all events before 
him, and is not liable to any mistakes in 
his administration. 

This is not the judgment ; this is keep- 
ing the accounts. You doa thing, per- 
haps in the darkness of night, when 20 
eye sees you ; your act is daguerreotyped 
with perfect exactness. You may be in- 
sensible of it, but the impression is made. 
That is the account. What is the judg- 
ment ? The judgment is, when God in 
his administraton finds it necessary to 
come near to you in another form, and 
make known to you the daguerreotype. 
The Spirit of Truth; in its first office of 
inspector and recorder, does not disturb 
any body, and therefore is not likely to be 
recognized by gross spirits. But God 
has a power in reserve which he uses on 
other oceasions to bring us into rappor: 
with the daguerreotype that he has on 
his own spirit, That is the judgment.— 


Home-Talk. 





Tue Huntine Parson ann Daneine Bis#- 
op —The Bishop of Oxford was rebuking 0”? 
of his clergy for following the hounds. ‘* My 
lord,’? replied the clergyman, ‘‘ every man 
must have some relaxation, and I assure your 
lordship I never go to balls.” ** Ah,” said 
the Bishop, *‘ I perceive you allude to my hav- 
ing been at the Duches ot Sutherland’s party 5 
but I give you my word I never was in the 
same room with the daneers.”? ‘My lord,” 
responded the clergymen, ‘‘ my mare and [ are 
getting old, and we are never in the same field 
with the hownds.”? 
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Letters Received, 

J. J. Franks; M. A. Sibley; N. Potter; S 
Bailey; S. Close; L. Chase; C. Smith; A. B. 
Goldsmith ; J. B. Frisbie; H. Simmons; E. @. 
Hawley ; C. W.' Hosmer. 
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